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One  of  Astoria’s  finest  older  public 
buildings  —  the  old  Astoria  City  Hall  — 
now  stands  in  ancient  grandeur  on  16th 
Street,  doomed  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Now  occupied  temporarily  by  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum,  the 
building  will  be  vacant  when  that 
organization  moves  into  its  fine  new 
home  down  along  the  river.  And  then 
what?  Will  the  old  city  hall  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate  and  fall  apart  through 
neglect  and  indifference,  or  will  it  be 
torn  down  and  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  another,  newer  building? 

Many  of  us  in  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  have  been  looking  at 
that  old  building  for  many  years, 
wondering  how  to  save  it  and  put  it  to  a 
productive  use.  We  have  wandered 
through  the  spacious  halls  and  sunny 
rooms,  mentally  picturing  it  as  a 
Heritage  Center  for  Clatsop  County,  set 
up  as  a  museum  for  the  Society’s  ar¬ 
tifact  and  historical  displays.  And  the 
lot  on  which  the  building  sits  is  also  an 
historic  spot  since  it  was  the  original 
site  of  the  Astor  company’s  burial 
ground  in  1811. 

The  Flavel  House,  now  the  present 
depository  for  all  of  the  artifacts  and 
museum  displays  belonging  to  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society, 
should  be  remade  into  what  it  was 
designed  to  be  —  a  classic  example  of 


Victorian  architecture  at  its  finest. 

But  what  about  all  of  the  showcases, 
exhibits,  curios,  and  artifacts  which  are 
presently  in  the  Flavel  House?  A  home 
would  have  to  be  found  for  these 
historical  items  —  a  place  where  they 
can  be  arranged,  catalogued,  and 
displayed  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances.  And  what  better  place 
than  in  the  old  Astoria  city  hall  on  16th 
Street?  It  has  been  used  as  a  museum 
by  the  Columbia  River  Maritime 
Museum  for  many  years  and  is  already 
set  up  for  that  purpose. 

And  it  also  has  what  the  Flavel  House 
does  not  have  —  room  for  an  archive 
and  for  offices,  both  badly  needed  by 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Society  would  have  enough 
room  to  function  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  moving 
towards  the  acquirement  of  this 
historical  building.  There  are  many 
obstacles  ahead  but  with  the  emphasis 
in  this  county  on  the  expansion  of 
tourism  and  historical  recognition,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anyone  could  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Society’s  attempts  to 
get  this  building  and  put  it  to  a  logical 
use  as  a  museum  for  the  county’s  past. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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My  mother,  Rebecca  Tangen,  was  born  in  the  countryside  near 
Oslo,  Norway  on  May  15,  1875.  Her  twin  brother  died  shortly  after 
birth,  and  her  mother  died  a  few  days  later.  She  was  orphaned 
when  her  father  passed  away  when  she  was  four  years  old.  Mother 
lived  with  her  grandmother  Tangen  and  later  with  her  married 
sisters  helping  to  take  care  of  their  children.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  with  her  uncle,  Christ  Tangen,  and  his  family  and  her 
grandmother  when  she  was  12  years  old.  Her  brothers  and  sisters 
and  families  came  too  and  all  settled  on  homesteads  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  in  1887.  Uncle  Christ  moved  his  family  to 
Grays  River,  Washington  and  Mother  came  too  and  lived  there 
until  she  was  grown.  Then  she  and  her  cousins  Christine  and  Carrie 
went  to  Astoria  to  work. 


Rebecca  Tangen  Lund  Hans  Beyer  Lund 


My  father,  Hans  Beyer  Lund,  was  born  in  Rejsby  Sogn,  Denmark 
on  March  19,  1871.  Beyer  was  his  mother’s  maiden  name.  His 
parents  were  quite  well  to  do  and  had  a  large  estate  where  they 
raised  and  bred  horses  and  where  they  also  raised  cattle  and  geese. 
Dad  was  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  four.  He,  his  brother  George, 
and  his  sisters,  Anne  and  Mathilde,  were  educated  by  private 
tutors.  His  father  passed  away  when  he  was  quite  young.  George 
and  Dad  became  cabinet  makers  and  George  later  built  caskets  in 
Everett,  Washington.  Dad  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
17  years  old  and  instead  of  joining  his  sisters  and  brother  in 
Washington,  he  stayed  in  California  and  later  came  to  Astoria 
where  he  married  mother  in  1894.  Dad  became  a  civil  engineer  and 
contractor 
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I  was  inspired  to  write  this  story  when  my 
grandson,  David  Riswick,  asked  me  about 
my  childhood  and  what  I  did  when  I  was  a 
little  girl. 

F.L.K. -1971 


AS  I  REMEMBER  -  the lund  family 


I  was  born  in  Astoria,  Oregon  on 
September  23,  1897,  the  second  of 
fourteen  children.  Edwin  is  two  and  one 
half  years  older  than  I.  Our  home  was  a 
white  two-story  house  high  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Columbia  River.  My 
mother  told  me  that  during  the  few 
months  before  I  was  born  she  would  sit 
by  the  window  while  making  my  clothes 
by  hand  and  watch  the  sailing  ships 
come  and  go  and  the  small  fishing  boats 
with  their  white  sails  going  out  for  the 
catch. 

When  I  was  three  months  old  my 
father  moved  his  family  to  Anaconda, 
Montana  where  he  cut  wood  for  a  living 
until  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
copper  mines. 

We  were  there  for  about  four  years 
during  which  time  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  were  born  -  Raymond,  Willads 
Beyer  (whom  we  called  Beyer  during 
his  younger  years  and  Bill  when  he  was 
an  adult),  and  Gladys. 

Mother  wanted  to  go  back  to  Astoria. 
For  that  reason  and  because  impure  air 
from  the  smelters  was  impairing 
Beyer’s  health,  in  August  1902  we 


Florence  Lund  Kaufman 

moved  temporarily  to  her  uncle  Christ 
Tangen’s  farm  in  Grays  River, 
Washington.  Father  remained  in 
Anaconda  on  his  job. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1903  father 
moved  us  to  Astoria.  We  lived  in  a  large 
two-story  duplex  in  Uppertown  located 
on  the  edge  of  the  river  just  below  Adair 
school.  Alice  was  born  on  May  30,  1903 
shortly  after  our  move  to  Astoria.  That 
fall  I  started  school.  Mother  curled  my 
hair  and  put  on  my  favorite  dress  of 
pink  dotted  swiss  with  lace  on  the 
ruffles  that  were  on  skirt  and  bodice. 
The  dress  was  short  by  now  as  I  had  had 
it  for  good  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
girls  at  school  made  fun  of  me  for  most 
of  their  dresses  then  were  worn  below 
the  knee.  Miss  Dickerson  was  my  first 
grade  teacher.  She  was  quite  old  and 
very  strict.  Often  I  was  sent  out  to  the 
hall  to  stand  by  the  door.  I  didn’t  know 
why  but  presumed  for  talking  and 
whispering.  Mrs.  Lemon  was  the 
principal  and  was  really  to  be  feared  as 
she  did  the  punishing  for  the  whole 
school.  I  remember  Miss  Olsen  and 
Miss  Turner  and  enjoyed  their  classes 
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and  being  in  programs. 

On  October  10,  1904  Blanche  was 
born.  That  morning  a  nurse  came  to  the 
house.  My  school  dress  was  in  a  closet 
in  mother’s  room.  I  was  allowed  to  get 
the  dress  but  was  shooed  out  im¬ 
mediately.  When  I  came  home  for  lunch 
we  had  a  new  baby,  the  seventh  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Carlson  moved  into 
one  half  of  the  downstairs  while  we  still 
occupied  half  of  the  lower  floor  and  all 
the  upstairs.  Shortly  after  they  moved 
in  a  baby  daughter,  Ann,  was  born  to 
them.  Mrs.  Carlson  became  one  of  my 
mother’s  best  friends. 

During  the  time  we  lived  in  this  big 
house  I  remember  mother  making 
mince  meat  in  a  large  iron  kettle  and 
cooking  it  on  the  old  wood  stove  for  a 
long  time.  Many  mornings  I  was 
awakened  by  the  clickity  clack  sound  of 
the  washing  machine.  It  was  a  tub  with 
a  large  wheel  on  the  outside  and  an 
upright  handle  mother  would  shove 
back  and  forth.  When  the  gears  met  it 
turned  the  agitator  thus  making  the 
rhythmic  sound.  Not  many  families 
owned  a  washing  machine  at  this  time 
but  mother  always  had  one.  Most 
housewives  used  a  washboard  and  tubs 
for  laundering. 

Mr.  Ekoos  delivered  our  wood  and 
Beyer  was  so  impressed  with  his  name 
that  he  made  up  a  song  which  he  sang 
over  and  over  as  he  swung  the  squeeky 
oven  door  back  and  forth.  His  slurring 
the  words  at  the  same  time  sounded  like 
Taa  Raaton  Ekason. 

I  remember  mother  always  looking 
nice.  Her  dark  brown  hair  was  combed 
in  a  pompadour  in  the  front  and  pinned 
back  in  a  roll  by  large  shell  hairpins. 
For  home  wear  she  wore  wrappers 
made  of  printed  calico  usually  on  a 
dark  background.  They  were  fashioned 
with  a  full  floor-length  skirt  gathered  on 
a  yoke  and  had  a  deep  ruffle  at  the 
bottom.  The  large  sleeves  were  long 
and  gathered  at  the  cuff  with  a  little 
band.  Over  this  she  wore  a  large  apron 


made  of  checked  gingham  or 
sometimes  plain  white  with  lace.  The 
aprons  were  tied  in  a  big  bow  in  back. 

Women  always  dressed  in  their  best 
when  they  went  shopping.  Mother  had 
several  nice  outfits.  One  suit  I 
remember  she  wore  shopping  was  gray 
flannel  made  by  Mrs.  Kimble,  a 
dressmaker  who  lived  nearby.  The 
skirt  was  gored  with  a  fullness  in  the 
back  and  street  length.  It  had  a  fitted 
jacket  and  was  worn  with  a  white 
shirtwaist  that  was  tucked  down  the 
front  and  had  a  high  collar.  She  wore  a 
jaunty  hat  and  high  laced  pointed  shoes 
with  only  the  toes  showing  under  the 
long  skirt.  She  rode  to  town  on  the  street 
car  which  went  by  quite  close  to  where 
we  lived.  Rachel  came  to  visit  us  from 
the  farm  and  it  was  at  these  times  that 
mother  had  a  chance  to  shop  with 
Rachel  caring  for  us  children. 

Astoria  was  a  bustling  town  with 
three  large  lumber  mills  —  McGregors, 
Clatsop  and  Hammond  —  that  had  saws 
humming  all  day  and  the  smell  of  newly 
cut  lumber  permeating  the  air.  The 
noise  and  the  smell  of  Booth’s  Cannery 
not  far  away  and  the  squeaking  of  the 
ropes  of  the  fishing  boats  tied  to  the 
docks  as  the  waves  rocked  them  to  and 
fro  and  the  waves  slapping  against  the 
pilings  and  the  swishing  sound  as  they 
broke  upon  the  beach  will  be  an 
everlasting  memory. 

There  was  a  brewery  with  its  high- 
pitched  whistle  at  noon.  Trains  came 
rumbling  in  over  the  long  trestle  to  the 
red  brick  depot  which  is  still  in  use, 
then  they  went  on  to  Warrenton  and 
Seaside.  Toward  the  west  was  the 
business  district  built  on  pilings  along 
the  edge  of  the  Columbia  River.  All  the 
streets  were  made  of  heavy  planks  with 
board  sidewalks.  On  Commercial 
Street  were  the  stores,  small  hotels,  the 
Imperial  and  Liberty  restaurants, 
Hoefler’s  candy  store  and  ice  cream 
parlor,  Herman  Wise  Mens  Clothing 
store,  Hildebrands  furniture  store, 
Gimres  Shoe  store,  the  Astoria  theater 
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and  the  Bee  Hive  department  store.  The 
courthouse  and  post  office  were  on  the 
west  end  of  the  street.  Chinatown  was 
back  of  the  post  office  on  Bond  Street 
where  the  Chinese  had  their  homes, 
shops  and  laundries.  Astor  Street  was 
on  the  water  front  near  all  the  docks. 
Ross  Higgins  General  store  was 
located  there  handy  for  the  loggers, 
farmers  and  fishermen  and  families 
who  came  from  across  the  river  to  do 
their  buying.  There  was  a  loading  chute 
from  the  store  to  the  boats.  Foard  and 
Stokes  Hardware  store  was  located 
nearby. 

( In  the  year  1922  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Astoria  which  destroyed  eight  blocks  of 


the  business  district.  Ray  and  Beyer 
were  staying  in  one  of  the  hotels  at  the 
time  and  were  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  They  ran  down  onto  the 
street  and  helped  carry  furniture  from 
stores  and  other  buildings  but  fire 
consumed  everything.  Raymond 
rescued  a  bird  in  a  cage  that  was 
hanging  near  a  window  of  an  apart¬ 
ment.  Later  that  part  of  town  was  filled 
in,  concrete  streets  were  put  in  and  new 
stores  and  hotels  built. ) 

A  residential  area  was  on  the  hillside 
above  the  business  district  where  there 
were  schools,  churches  and  St.  Mary’s 
hospital.  Residential  areas  extended  to 
Alderbrook  on  the  east  end  of  town  and 


A  1907  photograph  of  the  4th  grade  class  at  Adair  Lund  Family  Collection 

school  at  Astoria.  Children  identified  are  - 
bottom  row  -  John  Aviana  (2nd),  Pearl  Gimre 
(4th)  and  Edith  Carlson  (7th). 

Second  row  -  Florence  Lund  (1st),  Arvid  Larsen 
(5th).  Third  row  -  Getie  Hanson  (2nd)  Top  Row  - 
Bill  Johnson. 
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to  the  west  where  Finnish  people  settled 
called  Uniontown.  They  had  their 
boarding  and  rooming  houses,  shops, 
recreation  (The  Suomi)  hall,  sauna 
baths  and  bakeries.  On  the  hillside 
above  were  immaculate  small  white 
homes  with  their  little  church  in  the 
midst.  East  of  town  there  was  another 
Finnish  settlement  before  coming  to 
Uppertown  where  there  were  mostly 
Scandinavians  and  a  few  Slavonians 
and  Greeks. 

Horsedrawn  vehicles  were  in  use  at 
this  time.  Big  dray  horses  pulled  the 
low-built  freight  wagons  and  lumber 
wagons  with  their  big  flat-rimmed 
wheels.  The  firemen  at  the  engine 
house  kept  their  horses  ready.  At  the 
sound  of  a  bell  they  would  step  into 
place  and  the  harnesses  which  hung 
above  were  lowered  onto  their  backs. 
They  were  on  their  way  in  an  instant. 
Mr.  Pohl  who  lived  on  the  hill  at 
Franklin  and  34th  Streets  was  the 
funeral  director.  The  funeral  home  had 
its  well  groomed  horses  and  fancy 
black  hearse.  When  people  died  the 
casket  would  be  kept  in  the  parlor  of  the 
home  of  the  deceased  until  time  for  the 
funeral  service  which  would  be  held  in  a 
church.  Friends  and  relatives  would 
come  to  view  the  remains  and  comfort 
the  family.  Black  crepe  was  hung  on  the 
door  if  th°  deceased  was  an  adult  and 
white  if  a  cnild. 

After  the  funeral  service  the  casket 
was  taken  to  a  dock  where  a  boat  was 
waiting  to  take  it  around  the  point  to  a 
cemetery  on  the  banks  of  Youngs 
River. 

Only  the  wealthy  of  the  town  owned 
horses  and  carriages  among  whom 
were  Ben  Young,  Captain  Flavel,  the 
Holmeses,  Leinwebers  and  a  few 
others.  They  had  stables  built  to  match 
their  palatial  homes.  They  drove  about 
town  only  as  there  were  no  other 
roadways.  Transportation  for  the 
general  public  were  the  street  cars. 
They  made  frequent  trips  back  and 


forth  to  accommodate  all  the 
passengers.  In  summer  time  extra 
open-air  cars  were  put  on  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  busier  time  of  the  year.  The  fare 
was  5  cents.  A  man  with  a  small  spring 
wagon  drawn  by  one  horse  met  the 
trains  at  the  depot.  He  delivered  the 
trunks  and  suitcases  to  their 
destinations  for  a  small  fee  and 
sometimes  took  the  passengers  too  if  he 
had  room  for  them.  Dan  Belcher, 
Carrie’s  husband,  delivered  the  mail 
from  the  train  depot  to  the  post  office  in 
a  small  covered  wagon. 

There  were  several  schools  —  a  small 
one  in  Alderbrook,  Adair  that  we  at¬ 
tended,  Shively  downtown  and  one  on 
the  west  end.  Uncle  Christ  helped 
finance  construction  of  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  Methodist  church  located  at 
Exchange  St.  and  37th.  Mother  was  a 
member  of  this  church  and  that  is 
where  we  went  to  Sunday  School.  There 
was  a  Catholic  church  quite  close  to  St. 
Mary’s  hospital. 

The  sailing  ships  of  this  era  had  to  be 
met  at  the  bar  by  a  pilot  and  towed  by  a 
tug  boat  to  Portland  where  their 
cargoes  were  unloaded  then  reloaded 
with  lumber  and  grain  for  trips  to  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  ships  landed  at 
Astoria  docks  that  extended  out  into  the 
river. 

Many  ships  were  wrecked  in  storms 
along  the  coast  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Peter  Iredale  was 
wrecked  in  1906  just  south  of  Fort 
Stevens.  I  remember  Ed,  Ray  and  Dad 
went  to  see  it.  Part  of  the  bow  is  still 
showing  in  the  surf  after  all  these 
years. 

The  river  boats  were  sternwheelers. 
The  Lurline,  Undine  and  Harvest  Queen 
and  the  T.J.  Potter  which  had  its  wheel 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat  carried 
passengers  and  freight  to  and  from 
Portland,  stopping  at  way  points.  Since 
there  were  no  roadways,  boats  were  the 
sole  mode  of  traveling  and  shipping 
until  the  railroad  was  built  from  Por- 
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tland  to  Seaside  in  the  late  1800’s. 

When  dad  arrived  home  from  his  trip 
to  California,  he  worked  at  McGregor’s 
mill.  He  had  hoped  mother  would  move 
to  California  but  she  wasn’t  interested 
in  leaving  Astoria  and  her  relatives  and 
friends.  So  dad  bought  a  lot  on  39th 
Street  and  built  a  house  for  us.  He 
worked  on  it  in  his  spare  time  while  still 
employed  at  the  mill.  Ed  made  trips  to 
the  mill  with  a  small  wheelbarrow  dad 
made  for  him  to  pick  up  the  scraps  of 
lumber  called  box  wood  for  the  kitchen 
stove.  He  went  crayfishing  on  the  beach 
with  his  friends  at  night  when  the  tide 
was  low  using  a  kerosene  lantern  to  see 
by.  He  usually  came  home  with  a  catch 
of  large  ones. 

Our  neighbors  on  the  beach  were 
friendly  Slavonians  —  the  Malagam- 
bas,  Stanaviches  and  Avianas.  The 
Turinas  lived  nearest  us.  Mrs.  Turina 


made  delicious  braided  loaves  of  bread 
and  while  it  was  still  warm  she  would 
tear  off  pieces,  dip  them  in  sugar  and 
give  to  us  children.  Their  house  was 
next  to  the  street  car  tracks  and  built  on 
pilings.  On  one  side  of  their  house  was  a 
place  fenced  for  swimming  and  when 
the  tide  came  in  we  could  play  in  the 
water.  We  spent  much  time  playing 
with  the  five  Turina  children.  Their 
sixth  child  died  when  a  few  months  old. 
I  held  the  baby  the  evening  before  and 
tried  to  comfort  it;  by  next  morning  it 
had  passed  away.  Another  tragedy  a 
short  time  later  came  to  that  family 
when  Mr.  Turina  slipped  into  a  huge 
tank  of  scalding  water  at  a  salmon 
cannery.  He  was  taken  home  and 
treated  by  his  wife  and  neighbors.  They 
soaked  tobacco  leaves  in  water  and 
applied  them  to  his  burns.  Later  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  where  he  died. 


The  Lund  family  in  1905.  Back  row  -  Father  Hans  Lund  Family  Collection 

B.  Lund,  Florence,  Edwin,  Mother  Rebecca 
Lund,  and  Ray. 

Front  row  -  Alice,  Blanche,  Willads  Beyer,  and 
Gladys. 
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Ray  and  I  went  onto  the  docks  to 
watch  the  fishermen  mend  their  nets 
and  often  climbed  down  the  ladders 
onto  the  fish  boats  tied  to  the  docks.  We 
rocked  to  and  fro  as  the  waves  came 
rolling  in.  On  our  way  we  passed  the 
bunk  houses  where  the  Chinese  lived 
who  worked  in  the  cannery.  Oc¬ 
casionally  Ray  put  his  head  in  a 
doorway  and  called  out  something.  One 
time  one  of  the  men  chased  us  with  a 
long  butcher  knife.  It  frightened  me  but 
Ray  seemed  to  know  they  were  just 
scaring  us. 

At  this  time  Ray  was  about  eight  or 
nine  and  still  an  adventurous  fellow.  He 
would  take  huge  fish  boxes  from  the 
cold  storage  plant,  get  in  them  and 
paddle  away  from  the  docks.  People  on 
the  shore  knowing  the  danger  would 
call  out  to  him  but  he  paid  no  attention 
and  returned  when  he  was  ready  to. 

Dad  finally  finished  our  new  house  on 
39th  Street.  It  had  two  stories  and  a  full 
basement.  There  were  three  rooms  and 
a  hall  downstairs.  The  kitchen  had  a 
large  pantry  with  a  sink  and  built-in 
cooler.  There  was  a  large  counter  with 
shelves  above  and  bins  for  flour  and 
sugar  and  several  drawers  below.  The 
parlor  was  large  and  seldom  used  but 
kept  neat  and  clean  and  locked.  Only 
when  company  came  or  when  there  was 
a  new  baby  was  it  used.  When  mother 
needed  the  help  of  a  nurse  a  bed  was 
moved  in  to  be  conveniently  near  the 
kitchen  where  all  the  activity  centered 
with  a  new  baby.  The  dining  room 
which  was  used  as  a  family  room  had  a 
couch,  heater  and  several  rocking 
chairs  in  it.  We  ate  our  meals  at  a  large 
table  in  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  were  the 
bedrooms.  The  only  one  finished  was 
the  parents  bedroom  and  dad’s  office 
where  he  had  his  desk  and  books.  The 
rest  of  the  upstairs  was  like  a  dormitory 
with  beds  all  around.  A  railing  was  built 
with  a  gate  so  the  small  ones  could  not 
fall  down  the  stairs.  Mother  had  her 
sewing  machine  upstairs  and  spent 


much  of  her  time  there  sewing  and 
reading  and  caring  for  the  small 
children.  I  remember  mother  bringing 
a  tray  of  slices  of  bread  spread  with 
thick  cream  sprinkled  with  sugar.  She 
did  this  each  morning  —  it  kept  us  from 
getting  too  hungry  while  she  was 
downstairs  preparing  breakfast. 

In  the  basement  was  the  summer 
kitchen  with  a  cook  stove  and  long  table 
and  benches  that  dad  made.  It  faced 
38th  Street  and  had  large  windows  in 
front  and  an  outside  door  on  the  side 
wall.  The  wood  for  the  stoves  was  piled 
in  one  corner.  Dad  put  on  two  swings  for 
us.  A  patent  toilet  with  the  water  tank 
high  on  the  wall  and  with  a  pull  chain 
was  installed  in  another  corner  of  the 
basement.  Toilets  were  always  located 
on  a  pack  porch  or  in  a  basement  as  it 
was  considered  unsanitary  and  it  was 
unheard  of  to  have  one  in  the  house. 
They  were  a  modern  innovation  and 
many  people  still  had  outdoor  privies. 

Dad  built  a  barn  for  the  cows  down 
from  the  house  which  was  the 
backyard.  He  and  Ed  went  to  a  dairy  in 
Seaside  walking  over  the  old  dirt  road 
and  brought  back  two  cows.  They 
pastured  in  the  hills  during  the  day. 
Now  we  had  plenty  of  milk  for  the  ever 
growing  family  and  there  was  enough 
to  sell  to  neighbors  too.  Dad  built  Ed  a 
little  club  house  in  the  front  yard.  It  was 
large  enough  to  have  a  heating  stove 
and  table  and  benches.  He  and  his 
friends  spent  many  evenings  playing 
games  and  cards  in  that  house.  The  rest 
of  us  used  it  too,  as  a  play  house. 

We  older  children  played  in  the  woods 
nearby;  sometimes  venturing  quite  far 
out  on  the  old  logging  roads  to  pick 
huckleberries  and  salmonberries.  We 
learned  to  dig  for  licorice  root  and  eat 
the  tender  sprouts  of  the  salmonberry 
bushes  which  we  called  shillings.  In  the 
springtime  bleeding  hearts,  yellow 
johnny-jump-ups  and  trilliums  came 
out  in  patches  like  little  flower  gardens. 
We  enjoyed  picking  bouquets  and 
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bringing  them  home  to  mother. 

Dad  was  working  on  thfe  south  jetty  at 
this  time.  When  he  came  home 
weekends,  we  all  ran  out  to  meet  him. 
Up  the  street  he  would  come  making 
long  quick  strides  and  carrying  bags  of 
bananas  and  other  treats  for  us. 

The  time  between  government  jobs 
father  built  homes  in  Astoria  and 
nearby  communities.  He  helped  build 
the  first  Gearhart  Hotel  that  later 
burned  to  the  ground.  A  second  was 
built  which  still  stands  today.  He  built  a 
house  at  Cannon  Beach  Junction  for  his 
friends,  the  Hovgaards.  They  were 
Danish  people  who  had  one  daughter, 
Anna,  who  still  lives  in  the  old  house. 
The  Hovgaards  had  a  small  dairy.  Dad 
also  built  a  house  on  the  road  toward 
Tillamook  about  two  miles  from 
Cannon  Beach  Junction.  The  Perrin 
and  then  the  Berg  families  have  lived  in 
that  house  in  recent  years. 

During  our  first  winter  on  the  hill  dad 
made  sleds  for  us  older  children.  It  was 
a  lot  of  fun  sliding  down  the  street  in  the 
snow;  sometimes  going  all  the  way 
downhill  to  school  which  was  about  four 
blocks  away. 

He  made  kites  for  us  and  helped  fly 
them  up  on  a  hill  on  windy  days.  Often 
dad  took  the  older  children  to  the  ocean 
beach.  We  went  by  train  to  Skipanon 
south  of  Warrenton  and  walked  over  the 
sand  dunes  to  the  beach.  We  took  our 
lunch  and  enjoyed  the  day  playing  in 
the  water  and  running  on  the  sand. 

Occasionally  dad  took  us  to  a 
vaudeville  show  at  the  old  Astoria 
Theater.  I  remember  some  of  the  song 
and  dance  acts  and  the  Japanese 
acrobats  and  the  orchestra  with  the 
violins.  We  went  to  silent  movies  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  A  man  played  an 
organ  to  accompany  the  picture  playing 
fast  or  softly  according  to  what  was 
happening  on  the  screen.  Admission 
was  free  to  children  under  12  and  only  5 
or  10  cents  for  adults. 

Father  belonged  to  the  Modern 


Woodman  Lodge  and  mother  to  the 
Royal  Neighbors.  We  all  attended  the 
dinners  and  entertainment  that  were 
held  from  time  to  time.  In  August  when 
the  regatta  was  held  we  children  rode  in 
a  horse-drawn  decorated  float  in  the 
parade.  I  especially  remember  the  4th 
of  July  parades  when  we  rode  on  floats 
that  were  decorated  in  red,  white  and 
blue  bunting.  We  each  held  a  small 
American  flag.  Mother  made  the  girls 
new  dresses  for  these  occasions  and 
bought  us  new  hats  and  shoes  to 
complete  the  outfits. 

Mother  made  most  of  our  clothes. 
One  day  she  attended  a  fire  sale  and 
came  home  with  a  bolt  of  white 
imitation  fur  cloth  from  which  she 
made  Gladys,  Alice  and  Blanche  each  a 
beautiful  coat.  I  remember  the  apron 
dresses  she  made  for  me  out  of  colorful 
plaid  or  checked  material  with 
peterpan  collars,  long  gathered 
sleeves,  two  large  patch  pockets  and  a 
bow  tied  in  back.  She  also  made  white 
pinafores  to  wear  over  wool  dresses  for 
school. 

Mother  often  sang  hymns,  read 
poetry  and  the  newspapers  to  us.  She 
read  about  the  San  Francisco  ear¬ 
thquake  and  fire,  about  the  Panama 
Canal  when  it  was  being  built,  about  the 
elections  and  the  presidents  and  most 
all  the  happenings  taking  place 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1906  mother  received  word  that  her 
grandmother,  Kristine  Tangen,  aged 
103,  had  passed  away.  In  about  the  year 
1886  she  had  come  from  Norway  with 
her  son  Christ  and  family  and  my 
mother  who  was  12  years  old  and  with 
other  relatives  settled  in  North  Dakota. 
Mother  inherited  a  sum  of  money  and 
with  it  she  bought  new  furniture  for  our 
new  home  which  comprised  of  a  round 
oak  dining  table  with  chairs  to  match, 
two  rocking  chairs,  two  gold-framed 
pictures,  a  kerosene  hanging  lamp  with 
a  decorated  shade,  a  green  tapestry 
table  cloth  with  a  deep  fringe,  lace 
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curtains  for  all  the  rooms  and  an  8-day 
mantle  clock.  Dad  had  surprised 
mother  with  a  new  Monarch  wood 
range  for  the  kitchen.  We  were  all 
happy  with  our  new  home  and  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Clifford  was  born  November  7,  1907. 
He  had  dark  hair  and  big  blue  eyes  and 
we  all  were  very  proud  of  our  new  baby 
brother.  Mrs.  Carlson  came  to  take 
care  of  mother  and  the  baby. 

The  Carlson  family  moved  to 
Altoona,  Washington  across  the 
Columbia  River.  They  built  a  small 
house  near  the  river  and  a  dock  where 
Mr.  Carlson  bought  and  sold  fish.  He 
took  his  boat  out  fishing  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Carlson  was  left 
alone  then  with  her  two  babies  so  I 
stayed  two  summers  with  her.  I  took 
care  of  the  children  while  she  milked 
the  cow  and  fed  the  chickens.  I  spent 
much  time  on  the  beach  when  the  tide 
was  low  picking  up  pretty  colored  rocks 
and  I  played  with  the  half-grown 
chickens  in  their  yard  on  the  side  hill. 

Evenings  I  spent  sitting  in  the 
doorway  watching  river  boats  as  they 
made  their  way  up  the  river  to  Portland 
from  Astoria.  They  would  go  churning 
by  lit  up  like  a  city  and  soon  waves  from 
the  wake  would  come  crashing  onto  the 
beach  below.  Astoria’s  twinkling  lights 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance  and  I 
would  get  nostalgic  feelings  —  wishing  I 
were  home  with  mother  and  the  kids. 

When  fall  came  and  it  was  school 
time  again,  Mr.  Carlson  took  me  home 
in  his  fishing  boat  and  with  set  sails 
away  we  went  with  the  wind  driving  us 
on.  A  storm  broke  when  we  reached 
Tongue  Point  so  the  sails  were  brought 
down  and  I  was  tucked  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  covered  with  a  tarp.  Water 
splashed  over  the  boat  and  we  were 
tossed  back  and  forth  while  Mr.  Carlson 
and  his  boat  puller  labored  to  row  in  the 
right  direction.  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  was  going  on  but  knew  I’d  get  wet 
if  I  dared  uncover  and  look  out.  After 


quite  some  time  we  were  at  Astoria 
docks  and  while  the  boat  was  rocking 
furiously  we  managed  to  get  off  it  and 
onto  the  dock.  While  downtown  Mr. 
Carlson  took  me  to  the  Bee  Hive 
department  store  where  he  bought  me  a 
medium  colored  blue  wool  dress  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  school.  Then  he  gave 
me  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  for  helping 
his  wife  with  the  children.  We  walked 
all  the  way  to  our  house  on  39th  Street. 
All  the  kids  were  happy  to  see  me  and  I 
was  happy  to  be  home  again  with  my 
family. 

At  Christmas  time  Ed  and  dad  went 
into  the  woods  for  a  fir  tree.  We 
decorated  it  with  festoons  of  popcorn 
and  chains  made  of  green  and  red  art 
paper.  Stockings  of  colored  netting 
filled  with  nuts  and  candies  and  fancy 
bright-hued  ornaments  were  hung  here 
and  there  on  the  tree.  On  Christmas 
Eve  the  small  wax  candles  were  lit  and 
the  gifts  distributed.  We  each  received 
one  present  and  were  all  happy  and 
excited.  We  attended  the  church 
program  on  Christmas  Night.  One 
Christmas  song,  sung  by  a  young 
woman,  “Star  of  the  East”  was  the 
most  beautiful  song  I  had  ever  heard. 
After  the  program  little  boxes  of  nuts 
and  candies  were  distributed  to  the 
children. 

Christine  Severson,  mother’s  cousin, 
and  her  husband  lived  not  far  from  us 
over  a  hill  near  36th  Street.  There  was  a 
Chinese  garden  on  the  way  to  her  house 
where  many  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables 
were  grown.  There  was  a  high  plank 
walk  above  the  garden  for  people  to  get 
to  the  other  side.  Carrie  lived  downtown 
with  her  husband  and  little  son,  Marvin. 
Other  relatives  were  Andrew  Owens 
and  Otto  Owens  who  were  Mother’s 
second  cousins.  They  and  their  families 
lived  on  a  hillside  half  way  to  town  near 
Clatsop  Mill,  (later  the  Otto  Owens 
moved  to  Seaside).  Sometimes  I  would 
stop  to  visit  them  on  my  way  to  town  on 
an  errand  for  my  mother.  She  sent  me 
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to  the  Bee  Hive  store  for  yarn  —  she 
knit  all  our  stockings  for  winter  wear  — 
and  sometimes  I  went  to  the  creamery 
near  the  train  depot  for  buttermilk 
when  she  took  a  notion  to  make 
doughnuts.  Mother  made  many  loaves 
of  light  fresh  bread  and  cookies  and 
many  times  stirred  up  waffles  for  Ed 
and  his  friends  when  they  came  in 
hungry. 

Our  closest  neighbors  were  the 
Hendricksons  who  lived  just  below  our 
house.  They  had  three  children, 
Magnus,  Ida  and  Willie.  Magnus,  when 
he  was  12,  purchased  a  new  Edison 
phonograph  which  had  a  large  horn  and 
cylinder  type  records.  When  he  took  his 
phonograph  out  on  the  porch  to  play 
records  the  neighborhood  kids  gathered 
and  sat  on  a  large  lumber  pile  across 
from  his  house  to  listen.  Magnus  played 
what  few  records  he  had  over  and  over. 


I  vividly  recall  one  selection,  a  song  by 
Ada  Jones  and  Billie  Murray.  Their 
names  were  announced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  song. 

Other  neighbors  on  38th  Street  were 
the  Heberts,  Thompsons,  Gimres, 
Englebretsens,  Ole  Olsons,  Simes  and 
Ekoos.  Mr.  Ekoos  had  a  family  of  five 
and  was  a  busy  successful  man.  He  had 
a  small  dairy  and  pastured  his  cows  on 
the  hillside  nearby.  He  also  had  the 
wood  business,  delivering  wood  from 
the  mills  to  homes  for  use  in  cook  stoves 
and  heaters.  He  built  a  new  house  on 
38th  Street  and  they  had  the  only 
telephone  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Gustens  lived  above  us  on  39th  and 
there  were  other  families  —  all  had 
children  with  whom  we  went  to  school. 

Dr.  Oras  Barney  Estes  was  one  of  the 
first  to  own  an  automobile  in  Astoria. 
He  delivered  all  the  babies  in  our 
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The  Andrew  Owen  family  of  Astoria,  taken  about  Lund  Family  Collection 

1900.  Andrew  Owen  was  a  cousin  of  Rebecca 
Tangen  Lund. 
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neighborhood  and  made  other  house 
calls  as  well.  He  let  us  children  take 
turns  riding  back  down  the  hill  with 
him.  I  had  my  first  auto  ride  and  it  was 
a  great  thrill. 

On  May  1,  1909  my  twin  brothers, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  were  born.  A  nurse 
came  to  stay  with  mother.  Shortly  after 
she  arrived  I  was  sent  to  the  Ekoos 
home  to  telephone  the  doctor.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  house,  the  babies  were 
already  born  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Soon  Dr.  Estes  arrived  and  found 
everything  fine.  Gladys  and  I  helped 
care  for  the  new  little  brothers.  Gladys 
adopted  Lewis  and  I,  Clark. 

Mother  was  overburdened  with  all 
the  work  —  ten  children  to  care  for,  a 
cow  to  milk  and  steps  to  go  up  and 
down.  They  decided  to  move.  Dad 
bought  a  five-acre  tract  of  wooded  land 
in  the  community  of  Glenwood, 
Washington  about  nine  miles  from 
Vancouver  near  Battle  Ground.  We 
moved  to  Glenwood  in  August  of  1909. 

We  lived  in  Glenwood  about  a  year 
when  dad’s  job  took  him  to  Fort 
Columbia  for  two  years.  We  moved  to 
Chinook,  Washington  which  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  Fort.  Chinook  was  a 
small  fishing  village  across  the 
Columbia  from  Astoria  with  only  one 
main  street.  It  had  a  four-room  school, 
a  Methodist  and  a  Lutheran  church,  two 
boarding  houses,  two  grocery  stores 
and  a  saloon.  It  had  a  dock  on  which 
was  a  hand  car  on  rails.  It  hauled  in  the 
freight  from  the  end  of  the  dock  to 
waiting  vehicles.  A  railroad  ran  from 
Megler  to  Long  Beach.  Trains  met  the 
boats  from  Astoria  and  carried 
passengers  to  way  points  as  far  as  Long 
Beach.  In  summer  many  vacationers 
from  Portland  and  vicinity  came  to 
Long  Beach  which  was  famous  as  a 
summer  resort.  There  were  cranberry 
bogs  towards  Ilwaco  and  Long  Beach 
where  the  land  was  low  and  marshy.  Ed 


and  his  friends  went  duck  hunting  in 
these  marshes. 

Alice  and  Blanche  started  school  here 
in  the  2-story,  four-room  school.  There 
were  six  of  us  in  school  now.  Holger 
Marvin,  or  Pat  as  we  have  always 
called  him,  was  born  in  Chinook  on 
November  27,  1911.  In  this  year  the 
Astoria  Centennial  celebration  was 
held  and  we  older  children  went  over 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  take  it  in.  Since 
dad  was  working  for  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  we  had  the  privilege  of  riding  on  a 
government  boat  to  Astoria  as  we  often 
did  to  do  our  shopping.  While  there  we 
visited  dad’s  step-father,  Neils 
Pederson,  and  his  third  family.  He 
owned  a  small  restaurant  downtown. 

When  dad’s  job  at  Ft.  Columbia  was 
finished,  we  moved  back  to  our  country 
home  in  Glenwood. 

Ernest  was  born  April  19,  1915  and 
Dorothy  was  born  July  27,  1917.  That 
was  the  year  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  Ray  joined  the  army  and 
was  sent  to  Texas  for  training  and  then 
was  sent  to  France  where  ne  was 
stationed  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  in  June 
of  1918  in  Aberdeen.  For  four  years  I 
had  stayed  there  during  the  school 
months  with  the  Strand  family  as  there 
wasn’t  a  high  school  close  to  where  our 
family  lived. 

On  July  1,  1918  I  was  married  to 
George  Kaufman  at  Redwood  City, 
California.  George  was  in  the  army  and 
we  lived  near  Camp  Fremont  at  Menlo 
Park  which  was  south  of  San  Francisco. 
February  of  1919  we  moved  to  Glen¬ 
wood  where  our  first  child,  Doris,  was 
born  a  few  months  later  on  May  31. 

The  folks  sold  the  Glenwood  place 
and  moved  to  Fort  Canby  where  dad 
was  working  on  the  North  Jetty. 
Mother  cooked  for  the  crew  until  the  job 
was  finished.  Then  they  bought  a  place 
in  Boring,  Oregon,  but  before  they 
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moved  there  they  stayed  for  awhile  in 
Astoria  when  in  April  1921  another 
brother,  Charles,  was  born.  He  lived 
only  a  few  hours.  Shortly  thereafter,  on 
April  30th,  our  second  child  was  born. 
We  named  her  Margaret. 

In  1925  a  family  reunion  was  held  at 
the  Boring  home  and  all  the  family 
attended.  There  were  several  grand¬ 
children  by  now  —  Ed’s  children, 
Wilma,  Harold,  Helen,  Edna  and 
Esther,  my  two  daughters,  Alice’s 
daughter,  LaVerne  and  Blanche’s 
daughter,  Opal.  On  the  reunion  day  a 
trip  was  taken  to  Portland  by  members 
of  the  immediate  family  to  have  a 
photograph  made. 


Dad  was  fatally  injured  at  Win¬ 
chester  Bay,  Oregon  on  February  15, 
1930.  A  crew  of  men  were  repairing  a 

piledriver  and  while  inspecting  their 
work,  dad  walked  out  onto  scaffolding 
that  collapsed,  causing  him  to  fall.  He 
struck  his  head  on  a  timber  below. 

After  all  the  children  were  gone  from 
home  except  her  youngest,  Dorothy, 
mother  lived  for  awhile  longer  on  the 
little  acreage  in  Boring.  She  finally 
moved  back  to  Astoria.  Many  of  the 
family  had  settled  in  that  area  and  she 
had  many  friends  from  former  years  to 
be  near  once  again. 

Mother  passed  away  in  her  home  on 
the  hill  at  45th  Street  of  heart  failure  on 
November  4, 1954  at  the  age  of  79. 


Lund  Family  Collection 


The  Lund  family  in  1925.  Standing  -  Clifford, 
Beyer,  Blanche,  Raymond,  Gladys,  Edwin,  and 
Florence.  Seated  -  Lewis,  Hans  B.  Lund, 
Dorothy,  Rebecca  Lund,  Ernest,  Marvin,  Alice, 
and  Clark. 
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THE  PIONEER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

OF  CLATSOP  PLAINS 


This  is  the  story  of  a  place,  the 
Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Church;  but  it  is 
more  the  story  of  people,  people  who 
worked  and  thought  in  common.  It 
begins  in  the  ashes  of  another  religious 
effort.  The  Methodist  Mission  Board 
had  established  men  and  a  mission  by 
May  1840  on  Clatsop  Plains.  By  1845  the 
Mission  Board  was  charging  the  entire 
mission  in  the  west  with 
mismanagement,  temporarily  leading 
to  the  end  of  the  Methodist  mission  in 
the  Clatsop  area. 


by  Alvie  E.  Butcher 

In  1846  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev. 
Lewis  Thompson,  came  to  Clatsop 
Plains,  establishing  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oregon  and  the 
oldest  continuing  Presbyterian  church 
west  of  the  Rockies.  This  man  had  come 
west  with  the  things  which  were 
necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
determination  that  his  mission  or  task 
would  not  fail  but  prosper  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  Most  of  all,  he  had 
faith  in  both  man  and  God  that  only 
good  would  come  of  his  endeavor. 
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Upon  arriving  at  Clatsop  Plains,  Rev. 
Thompson  elicited  the  help  of  several 
people  who  were  of  his  faith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alva  Condit  had  come  west  to  be 
part  of  the  new  life  but  were  given  a 
chance  to  be  part  of  the  melting  pot 
which  would  unite  everyone  on  the 
Plains.  Condit’s  father,  Rev.  E.N. 
Condit  was  the  third  minister  at  the 
Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Church  and 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Astoria. 

Another  family  to  help  were  Mary  A. 
and  William  H.  Gray.  Gray  had  come  to 
Oregon  as  a  lay  minister  and  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Provincial  government  at  Brush 
Prairie  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  1843. 

The  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church  Society  was 
organized  on  September  19,  1846.  For 
the  first  three  years,  services  were  held 
alternately  in  the  homes  of  William 
Gray  and  R.W.  Morrison. 

Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  success  of  his  church, 
not  as  a  particular  faith  alone,  but  by 
showing  and  doing  good  works,  for  the 
people  of  the  Plains.  In  1847,  Rev.  Ezra 
Fisher,  a  Baptist  missionary,  came  to 
Clatsop  Plains.  These  two  men, 
working  together,  organized  a  school 
for  the  children  of  the  area.  Rev.  Fisher 
held  Sunday  School  in  the  log  cabin 
which  served  as  the  school  during  the 
week.  Lucy  Fisher  was  the  teacher  at 
this  first  school  on  Clatsop  Plains.  It 
was  located  close  to  the  Solomon  H. 
Smith  home  near  the  Skipanon  River. 
On  March  14,  1848,  Fisher  established  a 
church  near  Smith  Lake  and  shortly 
thereafter  another  church  in  Gearhart. 
Partly  because  of  the  low  population  on 
the  plains  (which  was  made  even  lower 
by  the  gold  rush  in  California  of  1849) 
and  lack  of  personal  funds,  Rev.  Fisher 
left  Clatsop  Plains. 

Robert  Morrison  donated  5  acres  of 
land  to  the  Presbyterian  Society  for  a 
church  building.  By  1850  the  reality  of  a 
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Alva  Condit 
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Rev.  Louis  Thompson 


building  was  complete.  Major  con¬ 
tributions  of  labor  were  made  by 
Thomas  Owens  and  his  son-in-law  John 
Hobson.  The  original  structure  was 
built  on  top  of  stumps  remaining  after 
the  land  was  cleared.  Much  of  the 
lumber  came  from  the  Marlin  Mill 
located  at  Neawanna  Creek,  the  mill 
being  then  owned  by  Thomas  Owens. 

The  Church  Society  hired  W.H.  Gray 
to  construct  a  building  twenty  by  thirty 
feet,  enclose  and  finish  seats,  doors  and 
windows,  as  well  as  give  two  coats  of 
paint  for  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Cash  and  labor  donations  came 
from  every  member  of  the  church  and 
from  many  others  who  lived  on  the 
Plains.  The  Church  was  the  main 
meeting  place  for  those  who  worked 
and  lived  in  the  area . 

There  is  a  story  of  a  problem  which 
developed  between  Gray  and  the 
Church  committee.  Mr.  Gray  had 
completed  the  work  on  the  building  and 
submitted  his  bill  to  the  committee. 
There  were  some  who  said  that  Gray 


Mrs.  M.A.  Gray 


had  only  given  the  Church  one  coat  of 
paint  and  therefore  refused  to  pay  the 
bill.  After  some  time  the  disagreement 
was  settled. 

In  1872  a  severe  spring  storm  blew  the 
church  off  its  foundation  and  destroyed 
it.  The  second  church  was  built  in  a 
similar  design  to  the  original,  but  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  property.  It  was 
largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva 
Condit  who  wished  to  leave  a  legacy  in 
their  old  age.  This  structure  remained 
until  1926  when,  due  to  a  deterioration 
in  the  building,  the  congregation 
started  taking  collections  for  a  new 
structure.  During  the  next  three  years 
over  $5,000  in  monies  and  pledges  were 
received.  Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Gray, 
donated  $10,000  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  chapel  be  a  memorial  to  her  father. 
The  Church  Society,  wanting  to  comply 
with  the  wish,  dedicated  the  new  chapel 
on  March  18, 1929  in  memory  of  William 
H.  Gray.  The  church  is  on  the  site  of  the 
original  church  but  has  a  concrete 


W.  H.  Gray 
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foundation  with  a  full  basement.  At  the 
front  of  the  chapel  is  a  bronze  plaque 
which  reads : 

Gray  Memorial  Chapel 
Sept.  19, 1846 

In  memory  of  William  Henry  Gray 
and  Mary  A.  Dix  Gray.  Pioneer 
Missionaries,  members  of  the  Whitman 
Expedition  and  charter  of  this,  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oregon  and  the 
oldest  continuing  Presbyterian  Church 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  organized 
Sept.  19, 1846.  The  original  building  was 
erected  on  this  site  by  William  Henry 
Gray  in  1850. 

By  their  daughter, 
Caroline  A.  Kamm 
(Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm) 
In  1851  R.W.  Morrison  donated  an 
additional  5  acres  to  the  Church  Society 
for  extra  grounds  for  the  church  and  for 
a  cemetery.  It  was  open  to  all  at  that 
time.  A1  survey  made  in  1888  revealed 
that  some  of  the  final  resting  places 
were  outside  the  church  property.  Two 
and  one  half  additional  acres  were 


Thomas  Owens 


purchased  from  Morrison.  Although  he 
was  willing  to  donate  the  land,  the 
Church  Society  thought  it  best  after  all 
he  had  done  to  reimburse  him.  The 
cemetery  was  maintained  through 
volunteer  labor;  however,  as  years 
passed,  the  Scotch  Broom  and  black¬ 
berry  vines  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
county  took  over  the  cemetery  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Since  that  time, 
the  county  has  restricted  burial  to 
pioneers  who  were  living  in  Clatsop 
County  on  or  before  February  14,  1859. 

The  original  pulpit  for  the  church  was 
made  by  Thomas  Owens  and  Robert 
McEwan  from  a  cedar  log  found  on  the 
beach.  The  wood  was  cut  and  fitted 
together  without  nails.  In  1929  the  pulpit 
was  retired  from  active  service,  and  in 
1931  Emma  Warren  got  permission 
from  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
Presbyterian  Society  in  Portland  to 
have  the  pulpit  moved  to  the  Cannon 
Beach  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was 
returned  to  the  Clatsop  Plains  Church 
in  1957. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Owens 
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Front  row  -  Henry  Salvon,  Johnny  Olson,  Clyde 
Kimball,  Henry  Brakke,  and  Lloyd  Minard 
Second  row  -  Chris  Andrich,  Stanley  Young, 

William  Barker,  Lynn  Anstadt,  and  Arthur 
Elbon. 

Back  row  -  William  Painter,  Coach.  William 
Woods,  Frank  Wright,  Leo  Gramms,  Emil 
Johanson,  Fred  Larson,  and  Otto  A.  Owen. 

Flavel  Museum  Collection 


THE  OWAPUNPUN  CLUB 
OF  ASTORIA 


Back  in  the  gentle,  sunlit  days  of  the 
early  1900’s,  most  of  the  nice  young 
men  and  women  of  Astoria  belonged  to 
clubs.  The  young  ladies  had  their  lawn 
tennis  clubs,  their  hiking  clubs,  and 
even  an  occasional  bathing  club,  while 
the  young  men  belonged  to  such 
organizations  as  the  Astoria  Athletic 
club,  the  Uppertown  Social  Club,  and 
the  Owapunpun  Club. 

In  the  early  1900’s,  nice  young  ladies 
of  Astoria  never  walked  on  any  street 
north  of  Bond  street.  Nice  young  men 
were  forbidden  to  patronize  any  of  the 
dozens  of  saloons,  and  other  sinful 
places  along  Astor  Street 

The  mores  of  society  at  that  time 
dictated  behavior  for  all  under  a  rigid 
set  of  society  rules.  There  was  a  right 
and  proper  way  of  doing  things  and 
anyone  who  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that 
society  had  to  follow  the  rules.  And  for 
the  young,  there  was  a  set  of  in¬ 
structions  for  meeting,  dating,  and 
courting  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Deviations  were  not  allowed  and  so  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Astoria  had  a 


problem.  How  could  they  meet  and 
mingle  in  an  approved  manner? 

The  younger  set  solved  this  problem 
by  forming  clubs  where  they  could  get 
together  with  suitable  companions. 
These  clubs  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  put  on  dances,  socials,  theater 
parties  and  outings  —  all  suitably 
chaperoned,  of  course. 

The  Owapunpun  Club  was  formed 
during  the  early  part  of  1902  by  a  group 
of  young  men  of  Astoria’s  finest 
families.  They  organized,  found 
suitable  quarters,  elected  officers,  and 
set  out  to  become  the  club  for  the  heirs 
of  the  better  families  of  the  town. 

In  the  yellowing  pages  of  the  old 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  can  be  found 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  the 
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Owapunpun  Club.  They  held  a  social 
entertainment  in  October,  1902,  gave  a 
New  Years  Eve  ball  at  Logan’s  hall  in 

1904,  and  a  dance  in  Upper  Astoria  in 

1905.  For  a  few  years,  they  were  the 
club  to  belong  to. 

And,  of  course,  the  Owapunpun  boys 
formed  a  football  team.  What  better 
way  to  display  their  manly  talents  to 
the  timid  maidens  of  Astoria?  They 
leased  the  old  Astoria  Football  Club 
field  and  promptly  set  out  to  play  a 
rigid  schedule  of  football  games.  They 
competed  with  teams  from  Ft.  Canby 
and  Ft.  Stevens,  and  met  similar  clubs 
from  Portland,  St.  Helens,  and  even 
Hillsboro.  They  won  games  and  lost 
games  but,  unlike  today,  season 
averages  were  not  too  important.  The 


main  thing  was  to  play  the  game. 

But,  as  all  good  things  do,  the 
Owapunpun  Club  gradually  vanished 
from  the  social  pages  of  the  newspapers 
as  its  members  married,  moved  away, 
or  just  grew  too  old  to  be  a  part  of 
things.  The  athletic  field  lease  was 
taken  up  by  other  organizations,  the 
club  house  was  used  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  social  events,  so  long  promoted 
by  the  genial  members  of  the 
Owapunpun  Club,  were  taken  over  by 
other  newer  clubs. 

But  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  young  in  Astoria  during  those 
years,  the  glories  of  the  Owapunpun 
Club  stand  out  as  a  bright  and  happy 
time  in  an  era  when  it  was  difficult  to  be 
young. 
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Francis  William  “Frank”  Woodfield,  Astoria 
photographer,  who  spent  a  lifetime  recording  on 
film  the  people,  the  events,  the  scenery,  and  the 
everyday  happenings  of  Clatsop  county. 


Materials  and  photos  in  this  article  were 
presented  for  use  by  Frank  Woodfield  Jr.  and 
Charles  Page  Woodfield.  The  biography  of  Frank 
Woodfield  is  taken  from  the  writings  oflrta  Page 
Woodfield. 
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FRANK  WOODFIELD  -  master  photographer 

by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


Astoria,  Oregon  on  July  17,  1879,  the 
birthdate  of  Francis  William  “Frank” 
Woodfield,  was  a  wide  open,  bursting  at 
the  seams,  seaport  town.  Men  and 
women  of  all  kinds  dealt  in  thriving 
businesses  from  gambling  to  formal 
banking,  from  illegal  shanghaing  of 
youths  to  loading  and  shipping  at  the 
waterfront.  Fishing  and  seining  on  the 
river  islands  was  in  full  swing  as  the 
operation  of  twelve  large  canneries 
received  the  abundant  salmon. 

Frank’s  father,  Ernest  Edward 
Woodfield,  was  a  diver  in  the  British 
Navy.  He  married  Marie  Wood  in 
England  and  after  their  daughter  Annie 
was  born  sailed  off  for  North  America 
on  a  warship.  While  docked  at 
Esquimalt,  B.C.,  he  skipped  ship  and 


Ernest  Edward  Woodfield 


came  to  Astoria  to  find  Harry  Wood,  his 
wife’s  brother. 

Upon  arriving  in  Astoria,  Ernest 
Woodfield  was  captivated  with  the 
colorful  atmosphere  and  began  to  learn 
the  cannery  business.  Soon  he  was  able 
to  send  for  his  wife  and  little  daughter 
and  settled  down  to  raise  his  family 
which  soon  included  two  sons,  Frank 
and  Ernest  Jr.  His  cannery,  Point 
Adams  Company,  was  a  successful 
business  until  a  fire  destroyed  the 
building  and  the  machinery  fell  into  the 
river.  Frank’s  father  worked  for  days 
under  water  trying  to  salvage  the 
machinery  so  he  could  begin  to  build 
again,  but  the  exposure  to  the  cold 
water  worked  havoc  with  his  health  and 
he  contracted  consumption,  as  the 


Marie  Wood  Woodfield 
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diagnosis  read,  and  was  advised  to  try  a 
warmer  climate. 

Ernest  Woodfield  died  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California  and  Mary  Wood- 
field,  with  her  three  children,  came 
back  to  Astoria  where  she  opened  a 
small  millinery  shop.  When  Frank  was 
about  eleven  years  old  his  mother 
married  Zacharia  Anstensen,  a  car¬ 
penter  by  trade,  and  later  Pearl  md 
Norman  Anstensen  were  born  here. 
When  Mr.  Anstensen  died,  Mary  and 
children  remained  in  the  Astoria  area 
in  their  house  on  Fourteenth  Street. 

During  his  school  years  Prank  sold 
papers  all  over  town  and  took  odd  jobs 
in  a  hundred  different  stores.  He 
recalled  selling  everything  over  the 
counter  except  meat  and  women’s 
wear.  During  those  boyhood  days  he 
faithfully  attended  services  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  sang  with  the 
choir  there.  When  he  was  old  enough  to 
seine,  he  worked  for  Harry  Wood,  his 
uncle,  who  owned  a  seining  ground. 
This  was  hard  work  for  a  boy  but  many 
a  teen  helped  the  seiners  during  the 
summer  months  to  earn  college  fare. 
Seining  was  hard  work  as  the  boats 
were  rowed  by  hand.  There  were  three 
pairs  of  oars  on  every  boat  that 
maneuvered  about  the  nets. 

In  the  early  mornings  Frank 
sometimes  rang  the  dinner  bell  to 
waken  the  gillnetters  asleep  in  their 
boats  who  had  drifted  too  near  the 
seines.  If  they  did  not  wake  up  and  get 
out  of  there  the  nets  would  be  caught 
when  the  seines  were  hauled  in. 
Sometimes  the  late  sleepers  would 
spend  most  of  the  day  untangling  nets. 

The  seines  were  made  of  deep  nets 
reaching  from  flat  to  sinker  and  often 
ran  over  a  mile  out  and  back  in  the 
Columbia.  The  fishtrap,  which  was 
used  extensively,  consisted  of  a  net 
around  a  half  mile  stretch  of  piling 
leading  to  a  heart-shaped  pool  made 
also  of  net  around  piling.  In  the  pool  the 
fish  also  followed  the  curves  to  the  point 
of  the  heart  where  an  entrance  to  a 


square  “pot”  prevented  their  escape. 
The  pot  was  a  square  of  net  around 
piling. 

The  horses  which  pulled  in  the  seines 
were  hitched  to  each  end  of  the  net  and 
as  the  net  came  in  the  men  threw  it 
down  and  pulled  in  more  seine  until  at 
last  the  strain  of  the  fish  in  this 
semicircle  of  net  made  men  and  horses 
tense  with  excitement.  Not  a  few  times 
the  horses  were  skittish  of  the  incoming 
tides.  In  later  years  after  the  colts  were 
born  on  the  sand  islands  they  became 
quite  accustomed  to  danger. 

Frank  graduated  from  the  new 
Astoria  High  School  on  Jerome  Avenue, 
in  the  fifth  class  to  finish  there.  It  was 
1897  and  notable  Astorians  were  in  this 
class.  The  picture  shows:  (back  row) 
Ethel  Phelps  Blinn,  John  Benedict 
“Ben”  Marion,  Rosanna  “Annie” 
Nowlen,  Charles  Abercrombie,  (front 
row)  Amy  Holmes,  May  Morgan,  May 
Utzinger  and  Annie  Shively  with  Frank 
Woodfield  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
picture. 

After  graduation,  Frank  studied  law 
for  a  year  with  Harrison  Allen.  He 
worked  for  Foard  and  Stokes  General 
Store  for  the  next  year.  Here  he  learned 
the  fundamentals  of  good  business  and 
set  up  his  own  produce  commission 
house.  The  railroad  fare  to  Portland 
was  only  twenty-five  cents  and  he 
would  run  up  to  Front  Street  in  Por¬ 
tland  and  buy  turkeys,  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  resell  to  the  Astoria 
merchants.  He  rented  a  store  for  this 
purpose  on  Bond  Street.  The  rent  for  the 
land  space  was  ten  dollars  a  month. 
With  his  produce  in  the  back  he  used  the 
front  of  the  store  to  sell  bicycles.  He 
hired  Mr.  Coe  to  help  with  this  business 
and  from  him  came  Frank’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  art  of  photography. 
The  two  men  spent  every  Sunday  down 
the  coast  and  along  the  river  taking 
pictures  of  the  Oregon  scenery.  Soon 
Frank  became  an  expert  and  took 
commercial  pictures  of  all  kinds  along 
with  his  special  scenes.  His  adeptness 
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The  Astoria  High  School  graduating  class  of  18U/. 
Frank  Woodfield  is  seated  in  front.  Other 
graduates  are  left  to  right  -  Ethel  Phelps  Blinn, 
John  Benedict  Marion,  Rosanna  Nowlen, 
Charles  Abercrombie,  Amy  Holmes,  May 
Morgan,  May  Utzinger  and  Annie  Shively. 


with  the  camera  soon  reached  Portland 
and  orders  for  commercial  photos  and 
Oregon  scenes  rolled  in. 

Now  it  was  1916  in  Astoria.  Frank  had 
met  and  married  schoolteacher,  Irta 
Page,  and  brought  her  to  the  new 
English-style  house  he  had  built  on 
Kensington  near  Fourteenth  Street  and 
his  mother’s  home.  The  lovely  house  is 
owned  by  the  Michael  Cox  family  at 
present  and  the  outside  chimney  for  the 
fireplace  is  inlaid  with  symetrical 
stones  from  Cannon  Beach  as  worked 
by  Frank  Woodfield. 

Here  the  two  sons  of  Frank  and  Irta 
were  born.  Frank  Jr.  “Bill”  and 
Charles  Page,  “Chuck”  attended 
Astoria  schools  and  went  on  to  careers 
of  their  own. 

Frank  knew  Astoria  from  his 


babyhood  through  his  entire  life. 
During  his  teen  years  he  sold 
Oregonians  on  the  streets  and  then  a 
newsy  sheet  called  “The  Town  Talk” 
whose  editor  occasionally  got  beaten  up 
and  even  jailed  for  his  too-fresh  news  of 
local  people.  Later  the  news  was  owned 
by  the  Evening  Budget.  Frank  also  sold 
The  Morning  Columbian.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  old  printer  as  he  stood 
cussing  out  the  gas  engine  which  broke 
down  just  as  the  paper  was  on  its  way  to 
the  public.  Paper  boys  had  to  be  on 
hand  at  5  A.M.  each  morning  to  fold 
their  papers  before  delivery. 

The  romance  of  those  early  days  was 
captured  by  Frank  in  his  collection  of 
local  and  river  scenes.  Men  fished  off 
the  docks  and  through  trap  doors  in 
stores  which  were  built  on  pilings  over 
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the  river.  Frank  remembered  once 
falling  into  the  river  through  a  trap 
door.  He  was  able  to  swim  to  safety.  He 
often  walked  an  old  trail  which  led 
along  the  waterfront  to  Upper  Town. 
Later  a  wagon  road  was  made  on 
pilings  out  in  the  river  leading  past  the 
canneries  and  warehouses.  Frank  rode 
on  the  first  horse  drawn  bus  to  Upper 
Town  then  on  the  first  horse-drawn 
streetcar  to  that  end  of  town. 

Woodfield  photographed  the  great 
centennial  celebration  and  the  staging 
of  “The  Bridge  of  the  Gods”  in  an  open 
amphitheatre  in  the  Astoria  city  park, 
the  Regattas  with  the  lovely  queens,  the 
serious,  uniformed  Admirals  and  the 
boat  races  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Columbia  skirting  the  city. 

One  night  Frank  was  awakened  by 
his  wife’s  urgent  call,  “Frank,  wake 
up!  There  is  a  big  fire  downtown!”  He 
awakened  to  see  the  whole  town  in 
flames.  He  dressed  hurriedly  and  drove 
to  his  Bond  St.  store  which  was  now 
ablaze  and  the  front  windows  breaking 


Frank  Woodfield  at  about  age  65. 


in.  Leaving  his  car  a  block  down  he 
went  to  the  back  of  the  store  alone.  He 
worked  the  combination  lock  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  then  went  in  to  save  his 
cameras,  film  and  special  lens. 
Equipped  with  his  precious  camera  he 
began  taking  pictures  of  the 
catastrophe.  One  famous  shot  was 
taken  from  Fifth  and  Jerome  Streets 
facing  the  river,  later  sold  to  the 
Portland  Telegram  for  their  December 
9,  1922  Healine  story.  Then  came  the 
quick  trip  over  the  snow  by  auto  along 
the  curving  old  highway  to  Portland 
with  reporter,  DeWitt  Gilbert  of  the 
Telegram,  to  get  the  first  scoop  on  the 
fire  for  that  paper. 

After  the  Astoria  fire  in  1922,  Frank 
moved  his  business  to  a  location  on 
Commercial  Street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh.  Irta  joined  him  in  the  new  Art 
and  Photo  Shop,  often  doing  the  tinting 
and  decorating  of  the  framework.  She 
taught  classes  in  frame  decorating 
called  “Gesso”  and  many  Astoria 
homes  today  have  examples  of  this 
unique  decorative  form  around  photos 
and  scenery  taken  by  Frank. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II, 
Frank’s  beloved  city  changed.  Irta 
wrote:  There  was  less  romance  about 
the  town.  Everyone  had  money  and  a 
businessman  could  become  a  machine, 
so  great  was  the  demand  upon  his  time. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  filled  the  streets 
and  restaurants.  If  the  old  town  could 
live  through  this  stage  of  its  growth  and 
somehow  recover  some  of  the  pride  in 
its  natural  setting,  then  perhaps  the 
contrast  to  the  war  times  might  prove 
helpful. 

So  the  move  to  Cannon  Beach  and  the 
peaceful  quietude  of  Tolovana  Park  in 
view  of  beautiful  Haystack  Rock,  was 
made  by  the  Woodfields  in  1942.  Here 
Frank  continued  to  photograph  the 
beauty  around  him  leaving  the 
powerful  contrast  of  Haystack  and  the 
Needles  in  peace  and  in  storm  as  his 
legacy  of  hope  for  the  future. 
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The  Astoria  Centennial  Celebration  -1911 


The  Astoria  Fire  -  Dec.  8,  1922 
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I 


The  Astor  Column  on  Coxcomb  Hill. 


The  Constitution  in  the  Columbia  river  -  May  18, 
1933 
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Loggers  falling  a  giant  Douglas  fir. 


Frank,  Chuck,  and  Frank  Jr.  in  the  Woodfield 
cottage  at  Tolovana  Park. 


THE 

CHINOOK 

JARGON 


by  Bruce  Berney 
Astoria  Public  Library 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 


Nesika  Papa  kldxta  mitlite  kopa  Sdhalee,  kloshe  kopa 
Our  Father  who  dwellest  in  the  above,  snered  in 

nesika  tumtum  mika  nem.  Nesika  hlyu  tikeh 
our  hearts  (be)  Thy  name.  We  greatly  long  for 

chdhco  mika  illahee;  Mamook  mika  kloshe  tiimtum 

the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom.  Do  Thy  good  will 

kopa  okoke  illahee  kahkwa  kopa  Shdlee.  Potlatch 
with  this  world,  as  also  in  the  heavens.  Give  (us) 

konaway  sun  nesi'ka  muckamuck;  pee  Mahlee 

day  by  day  our  brend,  and  remember  not 

konaway  nesika  mesahchee,  kahkwa  nesika  mamook 
all  our  wickedness,  even  ns  we  do  also 


kopa 

kldska 

spose 

mamook  mesahchee 

kopa  nesika. 

with 

others 

if  they 

do 

evil 

unto  ourselves. 

Wake 

lolo 

nesika 

kopa 

peshak,  pee 

marsh  si  Ah 

Not 

bring: 

us 

into 

danger,  but 

put  far  away 

kopa  nesika  konoway  mesahchee. 
from  us  all  evil. 


Kloshe  kahkwa. 
So  may  it  be. 


Mika  cumtux  Chinook  wawa? 

If  you  say,  “No,  I  don’t,”  there  will 
surely  be  laughter,  for  we  would  believe 
that  you  really  do  understand  Chinook 
Jargon! 

If  you  say,  “No,  but  I  want  to  learn,” 
we’ll  admire  your  ambition,  and 
suggest  that  you  begin  your  study  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library.  Here,  in  the 
Astoriana  collection,  you  will  find 
several  dictionaries  helpful  in  learning 
the  jargon,  and  about  two  dozen  books 
which  give  additional  information 
about  it. 

Practically  all  sources  agree  that  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Astoria  among 
the  Chinook  Indians  determined  the 
name  of  the  jargon.  At  first,  Nootka 
Sound  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  was  the  fur  trading  center  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  English  and 
American  traders  learned  a  few 
Nootkan  words  to  assist  in  bartering. 


Had  a  permanent  fur  trading  center 
been  established  there,  the  Indian  trade 
language  would  undoubtedly  be  called 
the  Nootkan  Jargon.  As  it  happened 
though,  John  Jacob  Astor’s  American 
Fur  Company  established  at  Fort 
Astoria  the  first  permanent  white 
settlement  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
later,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was,  until  1828,  the  center  of 
the  maritime  fur  trading  industry.  This 
activity,  well  fostered  by  the  friendly 
Chinook  Indians,  meant  that  the 
Chinook  language  contributed  nearly 
half  of  the  words  to  the  new  lingua 
franca  and  gave  it  its  name.  That  an 
internationally  known  language  was 
developed  at  Fort  Astoria  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  facts  of  Clatsop  County 
history. 

The  newspaper  index  at  the  library  is 
a  good  place  to  start  any  historical 
research.  By  using  it,  one  will  find  a 
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front  page  article  in  The  Daily  Astorian 
on  September  28,  1882,  reprinted  from 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  The 
writer  refers  to  Chinook  Jargon  as  “a 
miserable  language,”  referring  to  its 
lack  of  expressive  grace.  An  example 
given  is  an  orator  whose  speech  was 
being  interpreted  into  the  jargon.  His 
reference  to  his  listeners  as  “Children 
of  the  Forest”  came  out  the  same  as 
“little  men  of  the  sticks.” 

Yet  even  as  it  lacked  poetic  ex¬ 
pression,  the  Chinook  Jargon  provided 
a  vehicle  for  communication  between 
Indians  and  early  traders  and  settlers, 
and  among  the  various  Indian  tribes 
from  California  to  Alaska,  and  as  far 
east  as  western  Idaho  until  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

In  1841,  a  dictionary  listed  250  words. 
By  1863,  a  noted  lexicographer  listed 
about  500  words.  Origins  of  words  in¬ 
cluded  225  from  the  Chinook  Indian 
language,  94  French  (of  the  Canadian 
trappers  and  traders),  67  English,  39 
Salish  (Chehalis  Indians  in  the  Willapa 
Bay-Gray’s  Harbor  area),  24  Nootka, 
and  40  which  were  imitations  of  natural 
sounds,  such  as  kwehkweh,  duck; 
tiktik,  watch;  tintin,  bell;  tumtum, 
heart;  andliplip,  to  boil. 

The  language  has  no  tense,  case, 
gender,  or  syntax.  Kopa  is  a  wonderful 
word  which  means  to,  from,  at,  around, 
about,  under,  with,  towards,  during, 
through,  and  practically  every  other 
preposition.  The  listener  has  to  figure 
out  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  the 
context. 

Since  the  Indians,  like  their  Oriental 
cousins,  had  trouble  with  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  certain  English  consonants, 
some  familiar  words  are  spelled: 
kaupy  for  coffee;  glease  for  oil’ 
oleman  for  old  man ;  and  piah  for  fire. 

Many  ideas  are  expressed  by  using 
two  or  more  common  words  together. 
The  most  common  compounder  is 
mamook,  to  make,  to  work,  to  do,  and  is 
useful  in  such  verbs  as  to  bathe, 


mamook  wash;  to  bore,  mamook  hole; 
to  cook,  mamook  piah;  and  to  decide, 
mamook  tumtum. 

Besides  the  commercial  use  of  the 
Chinook  Jargon,  missionaries  and 
teachers  needed  it  to  carry  on  their 
work.  The  first  two  missionaries  to 
Oregon,  Rev.  Blanchet  and  Rev. 
Demers,  arrived  from  Canada  to 
Vancouver  in  November  1838.  They  had 
to  instruct  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
whites,  who  spoke  the  Chinook  Jargon. 
The  two  missionaries  set  to  work  to 
learn  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Father 
Demers  had  mastered  it,  and  began  to 
preach.  He  translated  many  hymns  and 
prayers  into  Chinook  Jargon,  as  did 
also  Rev.  Eells. 

Most  important  of  the  ethnologists  to 
use  Chinook  Jargon  was  Franz  Boas 
who  in  1894  interviewed  Charles  Cultee, 
perhaps  the  last  speaker  of  the  Chinook 
folklore,  at  Bay  Center,  Washington. 
Boas  transcribed  the  myths  and 
legends  of  the  Chinook  Indians  in  their 
pure  dialects,  using  a  formal  script 
known  to  professional  linguists.  He  then 
read  them  while  Cultee  translated  them 
into  Chinook  Jargon,  which  Boas  un¬ 
derstood.  Boas  then  wrote  them  in 
standard  English,  and  they  were 
printed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Astoria  Public  Library  is  lucky  to 
have  the  volumes  of  the  Chinook  Texts 
and  the  Kathlamet  Texts,  the  latter 
being  the  dialect  of  the  Chinook  Indians 
living  just  east  of  Tongue  Point  who 
later  moved  to  the  area  of  the  present 
town  of  Cathlamet,  Washington. 

A  spin-off  of  Astoria’s  centennial 
celebration  of  1911,  with  its  spectacular 
outdoor  drama,  “The  Bridge  of  the 
Gods,”  was  a  rekindled  appreciation  of 
Indian  language  and  lore.  We  hope  that 
these  editions  of  CUMTUX  will  inspire 
a  new  interest  in  the  language  of  In¬ 
dians  of  Shocatilcum  —  the  land 
through  which  the  lower  Columbia 
flows. 
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Henningsen  Family  Collection 


Jens  Peder  Henningsen  who  arrived  in  Astoria  in 
1901  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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Henningsen  Family  Collection 


Getting  in  the  hay  on  the  Henningsen’s  place. 
Thor  Jr.  and  Anskar  Henningsen  are  on  the  milk 
wagon,  Peter  standing  on  the  hay  wagon, 
Margaret  and  Joe  on  the  dark  horses,  Grandpa 
Thor  and  Grandma  Kristine  standing  by  the  tree, 
and  Hans  Henry  Jurgensen,  a  neighbor,  standing 
by  the  white  team.  The  sign  on  the  milk  wagon 
says  “Pure  milk  in  bottles.  Morning  and  evening 
delivery.  Henningsen  Farm”. 


THE  HENNINGSEN  FARM 

by  Bonnie  Henningsen  Fisher 


The  Thor  Henningsen  family  started 
imigrating  from  Schleswig,  Denmark 
(Germany)  to  the  United  States  in  1901 
when  Jens  Peder,  their  eldest  son  was 
sent  to  Astoria,  Oregon  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Astoria  was  the  chosen 
destination  as  Jasper  Hovgaard,  a 
cousin  on  Pete’s  mother’s  side,  was 
already  here.  Upon  arrival  in  Astoria, 
Pete  found  Cousin  Jasper  had  gone  to 
Alaska  for  the  gold  rush.  Pete  met  a 
man  with  the  last  name  of  Ekoos 
herding  cows  on  38th  street  who  spoke 
the  same  language.  Pete  settled  in. 

Reasons  for  the  family  imigrating  to 
America  are  varied,  but  two  appear  to 


be  of  upmost  importance.  Thor  did  not 
wish  his  sons  to  serve  in  the  German 
Army,  and  economically  he  could  not 
give  his  children  any  land  in  Denmark. 

Pete  worked  various  jobs  before  the 
rest  of  the  family  arrived.  Thor  and 
Kristine  came  with  their  seven  sur¬ 
viving  children  later  in  1901.  They  lived 
briefly  in  Astoria,  then  rented  the 
Hayseth  or  Mattson  farm  on  Highway 
202.  The  farm  is  currently  owned  by  the 
Virgil  Cathcarts. 

In  May,  1902,  Thor  and  Kristine 
purchased  the  property  that  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Henningsen  Farm. 
The  Henningsen’s  were  true  farmers 
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and  spent  many  hours,  days,  and 
months  clearing,  plowing  and  planting 
to  make  the  land  a  productive  farm. 
They  were  dairy  farmers  and  were  the 
first  in  the  area  to  bottle  milk  in  glass 
bottles.  They  had  regular  delivery 
routes  in  town.  The  family  also  sold 
butter,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
goats  milk  to  help  them  through  the 
hard  times.  During  the  hard  times 
people  would  come  to  the  farm  to  work 
in  exchange  for  food.  The  dining  room 
table  still  used  in  the  house  was 
payment  for  a  milk  bill. 

Thor  became  the  local  veterinarian. 
He  had  studied  this  trade  in  the  Folk 
High  School  in  Denmark,  and  although 
not  a  licensed  veterinarian  or  family 
doctor,  he  became  the  man  in  the 
community  to  call  for  such  emergen¬ 
cies.  We  would  classify  it  homepathic 
medicine. 

The  large  red  barn  that  stood  on  the 
farm  until  1974  was  built  in  1913  and 
1914.  It  has  since  been  replaced  with  the 
present  gray  barn. 

Pete  married  Petra  Hauke,  a  widow 
with  seven  children,  on  July  3,  1918. 
They  lived  in  the  original  house  with  the 


family  until  the  old  school  house  that 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  Christie 
residence  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  for  their  house.  Later  the  house 
was  added  onto  and  remains  basically 
the  same  structure  today. 

Pete  and  Petra  had  three  sons.  Ted, 
the  eldest  lives  in  St.  Helens;  Howard, 
the  youngest,  lives  in  Cornelius;  and 
Palmer,  remains  on  the  farm. 

Pete  and  Petra  worked  the  farm 
together  with  Thor  and  Kristine  until 
1933  when  Thor  passed  away.  Kristine 
had  suffered  a  broken  hip  earlier  in  her 
life,  and  so  Pete  and  Petra  became  her 
keeper.  They  continued  to  milk  cows 
and  raise  their  large  family.  On 
February  3,  1944,  Pete  passed  away 
unexpectedly.  Petra  then  had  the  farm 
to  take  care  of  as  well  as  the  Hauke’s 
Store  in  town.  In  October  1945,  Palmer 
married  June  Larson  and  Petra  moved 
to  town. 

The  farm  has  always  been  a  special 
place  for  people  to  come.  For  the  people 
from  town  it  was  a  lovely  place  to  spend 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  family  had 
many  picnics  with  friends  and  relatives 
from  the  church.  That  tradition  of  being 


Thor  and  Kristine  Henningsen  take  a  buggy  ride 
on  Grand  Avenue  in  Astoria  between  33rd  and 
34th  streets. 


Henningsen  Family  Collection 
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The  old  Henningsen  home.  Left  to  right  -  Pete 
Henningsen,  Olga  and  Eda  Hauke,  Thor 
Henningsen,  Oscar  Skov,  Kristine  Henningsen 
and  Joe  Henningsen  Henningsen  Family  Collection 


a  home  open  to  everyone  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  family:  Pete  and 
Petra  took  in  children  needing  homes; 
Palmer  and  June  were  advisors  for  the 
Olney  Teenage  Club  for  twenty-plus 
years.  The  big  red  barn  was  always 
open  to  neighbors  and  friends  to  play 
volleyball,  badminton,  basketball,  or 
just  a  fun  day  in  the  hay  loft.  Young 
people  have  always  been  a  welcome 
sight  and  today  the  grandchildren  and 
their  friends  are  building  fond 


memories  of  the  Henningsen  Farm. 

The  Henningsen  name  has  long  been 
a  common  one  in  the  area.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  children  the  area 
abounds  with  relatives.  However,  the 
Henningsen  name  has  no  boys  to  carry 
it  on.  The  Henningsen’s  became 
Rasmussen’s,  Wisbeck’s,  Drilica’s  and 
on  down  the  line.  They  gather  annually 
at  the  cabin  of  the  Ahola’s  and  For- 
seth’s  for  a  summer  reunion. 

Bonnie  Henningsen  Fisher 


The  Henningsen  family  poses  in  front  of  the 
house  which  faced  Youngs  River.  Back  row  - 
Christine,  Thor,  Peter  and  Inga.  Front  row  - 
Margaret,  Grandma  Kristine,  Grandpa  Thor, 
Anskar  (Oscar)  and  Joe.  Inga  was  married  in 
this  house  in  1905.  Henningsen  Family  Collection 
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FROM  THE 


FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


“In  sober  gray,  mode  and  tan  street 
suits,  our  belles  will  go  forth  this  spring 
as  demure  as  a  Quaker  maiden;  but  the 
spray  of  pink  or  yellow  buds  in  her  poke 


or  turban  headgear  will  show  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  carnal  wickedness  specially 
becoming  to  the  otherwise  rather 
sedate  gown”.  .  .  .so  opens  the  “Hints 
on  Home  Dressmaking”  section  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  April,  1891,  in  the 
collections  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society. 

A  dash  of  “wickedness”  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  you  as  you  enter  the  Music 
Room  of  the  Flavel  House  since  its 
recent  refurbishment.  The  rich  rose 
tones  of  the  Sarouk  carpet  (a  gift  of  the 
L.F.  Van  Dusen  family  of  Astoria)  on 
the  floor,  the  elegant  velvet  covered 
settee  and  plaster  ceiling  trim  har¬ 
monize  beautifully  with  elegantly 
carved  mantle  and  window  frames. 
We’ve  tried  to  capture  a  little  of  the 
mood  and  style  of  the  Late  Victorian 
era  in  which  the  Flavel  House  was  first 
occupied  by  pulling  together  the  pieces 
of  furniture  and  artwork  earlier 
displayed  in  the  room  with  new 
acquisitions  and  the  touch  of  color  and 
romanticism  so  dear  to  the  Victorian 
home  owner. 

The  cut  glass  crystal  of  the  Dining 
Room  chandelier  is  now  beautifully  set 
off  with  fresh  yellow  walls  and  ceiling 
trimmed  with  white  plaster  trim.  You 
may  THINK  you  remember  what  the 
carved  wainscotting  of  the  room  looks 
like,  but  you’ll  surely  take  a  second 
glance  when  you  see  it  now,  cleaned 
and  polished  and  highlighted  by  the 
subtle  color  of  the  room.  The  rounded 
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alcove  of  the  morning  room,  looking  out 
over  the  green  landscape  of  the  grounds 
(soon  to  be  brightened  with  Spring 
blooms)  is  now  furnished  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  quiet  conversation  and  a 
cup  of  tea  with  an  early  caller. 

The  Library,  across  the  hall,  now 


displays  a  selection  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  costumes  and  ac¬ 
coutrements.  Many  of  the  Museum’s 
visitors  have  commented  that  they  can 
“almost  see”  sweeping  Victorian 
gowns  and  velvet  trimmed  dress  coats 
as  they  walk  the  halls  of  the  Flavel 
House.  Well,  now  they  won’t  have  to  tax 
their  imagination  to  quite  such  a 
degree.  Cases  in  the  room  present  a 
selection  of  the  Society’s  fashion 
magazines  (illustrations  on  this  page 
are  from  the  April  1891  issue  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal),  popular 
reading  material,  social  mementos  and 
other  clues  to  the  personalities  of  our 
Victorian  forbears.  The  Flavel  House 
library  was  originally  the  room  in 
which  the  family  gathered  in  the 
evenings  for  conversation  and  reading 
or  to  entertain  casual  guests. 

A  tour  of  the  museum  will  present  a 
number  of  changes  in  arrangement  and 
detail  to  you  now.  If  you  don’t  see  a 
favorite  object  or  exhibit  that  you 
remember,  please  don’t  think  that  it 
has  left  the  museum  or  is  permanently 
out  of  our  exhibit  scheme.  We  will 
continue  to  upgrade  the  exhibits  and 
possibly  bring  many  things  back  out  at 
a  later  time.  With  the  amount  of  exhibit 
space  we  now  have,  it  is  impossible  to 
show  the  Society’s  entire  collection,  as 
well  as  new  acquisitions  that  come  in, 
at  any  one  time.  Critical  problems  with 
moisture  accumulation  in  certain  areas 
of  the  museum  have  further  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation  and  have  had  to 
be  eliminated  as  display  space  for  the 
time  being. 

The  museum  staff  (we  now  have  two 
CETA  employees)  and  the  many 
wonderful  volunteers  who’ve  been 
coming  in  faithfully  are  all  very  proud 
of  the  new  look  of  the  museum.  Along 
with  the  interior  work,  the  shrubs  and 
trees  on  the  ground  are  being  pruned 
and  readied  for  Spring.  Please  make  a 
point  of  coming  to  see  your  museum 
soon. 
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In  Memory 

of 

Russell  Dark 

Official  Clatsop  County  historian 
Russell  Dark,  who  rescued  reams  of 
irreplaceable  county  government 
records  from  destruction,  died  at  his 
Astoria  home. 

A  former  reporter  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  The  Daily  Astorian,  and 
a  retired  U.S.  Army  colonel,  the 
veteran  historian  had  just  completed 
the  text  for  a  book  about  Columbia 
River  bar  pilots  and  was  in  the  process 
of  gathering  pictures  for  it. 

“He  certainly  was  an  authority.  He 
uncovered  a  great  deal  of  material  in 
the  basement  of  the  courthouse  that  had 
been  relegated  to  junk  status,”  said 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
President  Sam  Foster,  Seaside, 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  Mr. 
Dark  was  born  in  Illinois,  but  he  came 
to  the  lower  Columbia  area  as  a  child 
with  his  parents.  As  his  father  was 
transferred  from  church  to  church,  Mr. 
Dark  moved  throughout  the  state. 
When  he  was  old  enough  to  leave  home, 
he  came  to  Knappton,  Wash.,  just 
across  the  Columbia  River  from 
Astoria,  to  work  for  his  uncle,  John 
Brix,  who  operated  a  logging  company 
there. 

Mr.  Dark  attended  the  University  of 
Oregon,  where  he  played  in  an  or¬ 
chestra,  said  Philippa  Mardesich,  who 
was  society  editor  of  The  Daily 
Astorian  when  Mr.  Dark  worked  there. 

Upon  leaving  Eugene,  Mr.  Dark 
became  a  reporter  with  the  Portland 
newspaper.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
when  World  War  II  broke  out.  Entering 
as  a  private  in  the  Signal  Corps,  he 


retired  from  the  Army  Air  Force  as  a 
colonel,  Mrs.  Mardesich  said. 

Mr.  Dark  and  his  wife,  LaWanda, 
who  survives  him,  moved  to  Seaside  in 
the  late  1940s.  In  the  1950s,  he  served  as 
editor  of  a  Gladstone  weekly  newspaper 
for  four  years.  Then  the  Darks  returned 
to  Astoria,  where  he  resumed  working 
for  The  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Dark  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  and 
chairman  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Advisory  Committee,  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  county 
commissioners.  He  edited  a  map  of 
Clatsop  County  historical  places,  which 
Astoria  Public  Library  librarian  Bruce 
Berney  calls  “a  major  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Dark’s  death  is  “a  great  loss  to 
the  advancement  of  understanding  of 
the  history  of  Clatsop  County,”  said 
Berney,  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
historical  society. 

Dark  had  a  room  full  of  index  card 
files  detailing  Clatsop  County  history, 
other  memorabilia,  and  old  records  he 
had  saved  from  the  county  courthouse. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Dark  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Dorothy 
Verdurman,  Astoria. 


Reprinted  from  The  Daily  Astorian, 
Dec.  17, 1980. 
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